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ART A HUMANIZING POWER 

Some people have a habit which cannot be broken — like that for 
cigarettes, or coffee, or strong liquor — of speaking derisively of art. 
To hear them mock you would imagine that art was a fad and those 
who cared for or noticed it 



freaks or humbugs. They do 
not speak disrespectfully of 
literature or of music any more 
than of the equator; but the 
word "art" seems to set up in 
them an excitation of the 
nerves that wreaks itself in 
flouts and jeers. 

Something mnst be allowed 
for differences in nationality. 
The English and Germans are, 
speaking in general averages, 
more sensitive to literature than 
to art, and the Germans, while 
far from musical by nature, 
lacking as a rule the natural 
ear for music, have so indus- 
triously drilled themselves in 
that art as to have reached 
pre-eminence. In architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, how- 
ever, they are not remarkable, 
and still less so are the English. 

But both nations at times 
have had waves of artistic im- 
pulse, during the continuance 
of which they have produced 
masters. This is especially 
true of the Germans if you can 
conscientiously class the Dutch 
with them as members of a 
closely related Teutonic stock. 
The English and Americans are 

those who are oftenest guilty of sneers and jokes directed against 
artists and lovers of art, clumsy efforts whose origin seems to lie in 
an obscure desire to belittle what they cannot understand, an impulse 
the same in kind with that which induces a yokel or a street boy to 
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throw a stone at a new suit of clothes, or a cow-boy in the untram- 
meled West to shoot a man, as often happens, for wearing a tall hat. 
Like all popular phases this mental attitude is reflected in the 
press to some extent, at least in our country; but it has never made 
its way to the stage; while the romantic novel exhausted itself in 

exalting one or other form of 
art, usually music, as the spe- 
cial talent of the hero or hero- 
ine. It is somewhat discon- 
certing to newspaper men of 
the old rough-and-ready sort 
to find that there is a whole 
world of feeling and thought 
outside of the novel and the 
theater, having little connec- 
tion with religion and none with 
politics, which they are ex- 
pected to consider a part of the 
modern world, entitled to a fair 
share of attention. When they 
find that some of the shrewdest 
merchants and bankers, busy 
physicians and keen lawyers, 
have been infected with the 
microbe of art-collecting they 
put it down to a misdirection 
of luxury, being unable to 
conceive of a man in a normal 
condition of mind caring for 
such things except for parade 
or inability to spend money in 
a rational way. 

There are millions of people 
in America and England who 
cannot conceive the idea that 
the fine arts are useful, and a 
yet greater number who do not 
know what beauty is. If this 
were not so, would we not have 
more beautiful raiment, houses, cities, carriages, and automobiles? 
Would we force our architects to design monstrosities, permit our 
tailors and hatters to make us look like guys, and favor most those 
actors and painters who depart furthest from good acting and painting? 
And yet in despite of the practical man who snorts when he hears 
the word art, the microbe spreads, the disease takes on wider and 
wider circles. What a lot of sorry jokes we've had on Kaiser Wilhelm 
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and his gift of a statue of Frederick the Great! He may be a little 
ahead of the age, as he certainly is ahead of the great majority of his 
subjects. Art has an office to perform in the comity of nations as 
well as in the cemetery, which is the pride of the small American 
town. Art is not merely for tombstones and the family portrait gal- 
lery, for soldiers' and sailors' monuments, and the effigy raised by 
grateful citizens to the gifted Ohioan who has secured for his state 
the greatest number of offices, it has its chance on larger lines, as 
when a monument is raised by Frenchmen to Lafayette on American 
soil or by Americans to Washington in a French city The offer of 
a statue by Kaiser Wilhelm was not only a graceful thought, but a 
wise one, and those who have received it in a churlish or a boorish 
spirit merely proclaim their own ill-breeding and lack of sense. 

To heal the wounded spirits of South Africans lately engaged in 
actual or constructive warfare the aid of the fine arts*is about to be 
invoked. A Society for the Encouragement of Art in South Africa 
has been started, with leading British and Dutch artists at its head, 
in order to provide a comprehensive education in the fine and indus- 
trial arts. The idea is to found an Academy of Arts for Africanders, 
using that word in its broadest sense, not as an epithet for a political 
party; the city where it is to be is Johannesburg. Among the Dutch 
artists favoring the idea is Josef Israels; among the British another 
veteran painter, George F. Watts. Sir Edward Poynter and Sir 
William B. Richmond are enthusiastic supporters of the plan; also 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell of the National Gallery and Lieutenant- 
General Sir John French. The society will begin by arranging in 
Johannesburg a loan exhibition of Dutch and British pictures. The 
school will be under the direction of Edmund L. Van Someren, a 
graduate of the schools of the Royal Academy, and winner of the 
Landseer traveling scholarship. The promoters say: 

"The development of native talent, undoubtedly latent in the 
Boer, an offspring of a nation which has ever been foremost in art, 
having produced some of the greatest painters in the world, is certain 
to be an important element in the elimination of racial feeling and 
the subsequent fusion of the two peoples." 

This move is one which no political party in South Africa can 
reprove, and if carried out in the spirit which presides over its incep- 
tion can hardly fail to bring the different elements of the people 
together in a sphere where politics can scarcely exist. It is another 
example of the fact that the fine arts are humanizing and civilizing. 
May it prove all that its promoters hope! N. Y. T. 



